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ST. THOMAS THE TEACHER 


JOHN F. MCCORMICK 


Professor of Philosophy, Marquette University 


NE who wishes to learn what the philosophy of 
teaching of St. Thomas was will find it most com- 
pletely worked out in QQ. Disp. de Veritate, q. xi, De 
Magistro, or more briefly in the Summa Theologica, i, q. 
117, aa. 1, 2.1. And for an interpretation of that philoso- 
phy in the light of modern educational thought he may 
consult with profit The Philosophy of Teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas by Mary Helen Mayer, A. M.? 

But it is one thing to learn what a man’s professed phi- 
losophy is in any subject, and quite another thing to seek 
to discover how he has reduced that philosophy to prac- 
tice. And the second task is in this case far the more dif- 
ficult of the two. 

Still the results of modern research will help us to make 
an imaginary reconstruction of a thirteenth century lecture 
room with its crowd of students on their rush mats, listen- 
ing, and making notes on the lecture without seeming too 
much concerned about when it would end. For it seems 
that there was no limit fixed to the length of the lecture 


1 Cf. also Contra Gentiles, ii, 75. | 
2 Marquette Monographs on Education. 
Publishing Company. 1929. 


Milwaukee: Bruce 


except what the fluency of the lecturer or the endurance of 
the listeners would set. And dominating the assembly 
from his position in the high pulpit is Master Friar 
Thomas. He is a large man, of upright carriage, to cor- 
respond, says William de Toco, to the uprightness of his 
soul. He has a large head and is slightly bald.4 The evi- 
dence of his written works would not entitle us to say 
that he drew or held his large audiences by his eloquence, 
unless simplicity and directness and absolute lucidity of 
thought and expression should be called eloquence. It 
must have been the recognized worth of his teaching that 
held them, though in attracting them we must not exclude 
the influence of a certain element of curiosity in regard to 
what was new and unusual in the matter and the method 


3 One who is curious about the lack of seating accommodation 
in the lecture rooms of the time will find something pertinent to 
the subject in Charctularium Universitatis Paristensts, iii, p. 149, 
No. 1319, and p. 445, No. 1537. 


4Buit magnus in corpore et rectae staturae, quae rectitudini 
animi respondet,..... magnum habens caput,.... aliquantu- 
lum calvus. Gulielmus de Toco: Vita, vii, 39B. In Acta Sanc- 
torum, tom. i. Martii. 
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of his teaching. For, as his biographer, William de Toco, 
tells us, 

“In his lectures he was proposing new divisions of the 
subject-matter, finding new and transparent means of deter- 
mining and bringing new methods within their proper limits. 
And no one who heard of the new things he was saying and 
the new methods by which he was defining dubious points, 
doubted but that God had enlightened him with the rays of a 
new light, since from the very outset he showed a definiteness 
of decision which never hesitated to teach and record the new 
opinions which God designed to reveal by new inspirations.” 
Vita, iii, 15. 

But the evidence of his written works does show him 
as always master of his subject, always calm and judicial 
in arriving at decisions, eminently free from prejudice, 
sparing of epithets (the stultissime applied to David of 
Dinant stands out glaringly as an exception to his usual 
practice), and utterly guiltless of self-advertising. “These 
are qualities in a teacher that appeal to students, even 
though they may have their disadvantages too. “It must 
be confessed,’’ says D’Arcy, ‘‘that his extreme modesty 
makes him dull reading.’”’® And yet, how can we call 
reading dull when in almost every paragraph apt, if 
homely, illustrations, and ingenious, though, it may be, 
not always convincing, arguments are opening up the un- 
derstanding of a subject and pointing out ways to the 
solution of difficulties? There is, of course, flash and color 
in the injection of one’s personality into one’s teaching, 
but permanent interest is hardly built on these. Certainly 
not for those who come to the master for light. 

And, then, though a student goes to a master because 
he recognizes his eminence in a subject, yet he does not 
like to be brow-beaten by the majesty of the master’s 
authority. He is conscious of the rights of his own reason, 
and his doubts and questionings are real to him, however 
trivial they may seem to the expansive mind of the master. 
But in St. Thomas he would meet a sympathetic hearing. 
The great doctor always seemed to have time and patience 
(we are going by the evidence of his written work) to 
give to every objection raised even more consideration than 
its importance would seem to deserve. He never neglects 
to give reason its due honor. He is respectful of authority, 
but not overawed by it, nor does he seek to overwhelm his 
students and carry his point by an array of authorities. 
Only the authority of the Faith had absolute value in his 
eyes. 

Nor is he a friend of the tendency to exaggerated dog- 
matism. ‘‘Nothing may be asserted as true that is opposed 
to the truth of faith, to revealed dogma. But neither is it 
permissible to take whatever we hold to be true and present 
it as an article of faith. For the truths of our faith be- 
come a matter of ridicule among the infidels, if any 
Catholic not gifted with the necessary scientific learning, 
presents as a dogma what scientific scrutiny shows to be 
false (De. Pot. 4, 1) .® 

Such qualities in the manner of teaching would go far to 


5 St. Thomas, p. 49. 


® Grabmann: Thomas Aquinas, trans. by Virgil Michel, O. 
S. B., p. 36. 
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explain why St. Thomas should have attracted and held 
a large following of more serious minded students. Some 
testimony of the honor in which his memory as a teacher 
was held is furnished by the letter sent, May 2, 1274, by 
the Faculty of Arts of the University of Paris to the Gen- 
eral Chapter of the Dominican order, requesting that his 
body should be buried in Paris and that some of his books 
on philosophy should be given to the university.’ To 
our taste the terms in which they express their admiration 
for him may seem fulsome,’ yet we need not refuse to 
recognize in them a genuine appreciation of his qualifica- 
tions as a scholar and a master. 


It would be a serious oversight, however, to rest the 
case for St. Thomas as a teacher on his manner alone. His 
method, too, when we have examined what is distinctive 
in it, will need to be recognized as an important element in 
his success. Fortunately there are clues to his method of 
teaching to be had from his written works. The Quaes- 
tiones Disputatae and the QuodIibetales belong to teaching 
method, though rather as student exercises under the su- 
pervision and revision of the master. The Quaestiones 
represent the results of the ordinary disputations regularly 
held, and for which a subject was assigned; the Quodli- 
betales, the occasional public and free disputations.® But 
the more strictly didactic form is to be found in the 
Summa Theologica, which has the additional advantage 
for our purpose of being a work of his maturity. Besides 
the Summa is expressly designed to be a textbook and to 
present the subject of theology to students who are begin- 
ners.1° This consideration, that the Angelic Doctor sets 
himself the task of descending to the needs of novices in 
the subject, giving them, as he says in the same Prologue, 
quoting the words of St. Paul, ‘‘milk to drink, as to little 
ones of Christ,’’ creates a special interest in his method 
for those who face a similar task in endeavoring to present 
scholastic philosophy to beginners. 

But here one may bring in an authority of great weight 
against any attempt to derive the teaching method of St. 
Thomas from the Summa Theologica. For Grabmann 
tells us!? that the Summa was not the result of the ‘“‘two 
main functions of academic instruction—the lectio and 
the quaestio—and hence did not constitute the subject 
matter of lectures in the classroom.’’ Yet Grabmann 
makes the didactic purpose of the Summa clear, as indeed 

™ Chartularium Univ. Paris., i, p. 504, No. 447. 


8 “Can we think that divine Providence had permitted him to 


withdraw from us the rays of his brightness, who was as the 
morning star above the earth, or as a brilliant light to his age, 
nay, more truly, as a light greater than that which rules the 
day?’’ ibid, 

® Johannes Hessen: Thomas von Aquin, p. 24; Sertillanges: 
S. Thomas a’ Aquin, i. p. 3. 


10 ‘Tt is my intention in these volumes to treat of the Chris- 
tian Religion in a way that will be suitable for beginners.” 
Summa Theologica, Prologue. 
1 Introduction to the Theological Summa of St. Thomas, 
translated by John S. Zybura, p. 67. 
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Vitalized Social Ethics 


HE seething unrest of the world today is visible not 
alone in the economic distress of many millions, but 
as well in the Spanish and Russian political situations, in 
the financial embarrassments of the governments on the 
continent, in Britain, and even here at home, and finally in 
the moral bankruptcy on all sides. The anomaly of this 
country’s plight, where millions are put to great hardship 
to gain their daily bread while food in abundance is left 
to rot in the fields, unmistakably declares the need of a 
new adjustment of affairs. 

What is that adjustment to be? The philosopher can- 
not answer in full, but he can point out with certainty the 
direction which reform must take if it is to harmonize 
with nature and nature’s God, and without that harmony 
no permanent healing of society’s wounds will take place. 
Philosophical facts have more to do with life than we are 
led to think by journalistic utilitarians. “If we had intel- 
lectual vigor enough to ascend from effects to causes, we 
would explain political, economical and social phenomena 
less by credit sheets, balance of trade and reparations, than 
by our attitude toward God.” These words of Dr. Sheen 
closely parallel those of Dr. Ryan: “Indeed, it was largely 
because the leaders of thought and affairs, economists, polt- 
ticians and business men, denied or ignored the moral as- 
pects of industrial relations for more than half a century 
following the Industrial Revolution, that modern capital- 
ism has produced so much misery, oppression and revolu- 
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tionary discontent.’’ It is simply saying that the world and 
its goods have from the beginning been meant by the Crea- 
tor of them to be handled by men according to certain prin- 
ciples of equity and good-will. The rules of the game 
have been pushed aside, with disastrous results. But how 
can we learn the rules? The reply has been recently given 
anew: “The so-called laws of economics, derived from the 
nature of earthly goods and from the qualities of human 
body and soul, determine what aims are unattainable or 
attainable in economic matters and what means are thereby 
necessary, while reason itself clearly deduces from the na- 
ture of things and from the individual and social character 
of man, what is the end and object of the whole economic 
order assigned by God the Creator.”’ 

Nature’s gifts, private property, the rights of the family 
to a living wage, the obligations resting on the State to se- 
cure justice for all, the duties of man to man, of rich to 
poor, have in our country never been understood in any- 
thing like an adequate way. We worship the genius of the 
lords of industry, and close our eyes to a centralization of 
wealth which goes far beyond what would be normal, nat- 
ural differences. Whatever a man can do by virtue of his 
cunning, his disregard for others, goes by the name of fair 
play, because we never stop to ask ourselves if this is the 
plan the Creator had in view in storing up minerals, in 
rearing forests, in making all things to grow. The phi- 
losophy back of the complacency of the average business 
man towards what is wrong in the present economic order 
may derive from Benjamin Franklin or Adam Smith 
(though he knows it not); it certainly has no advocate 
in the ranks of the scholastics. 

Quite the contrary. The official sponsor of the revival 
of scholasticism, in his famous document on labor, spoke 
courageously in the face of the “‘conflict now raging,’’ con- 
demned prevalent unethical practices, and laid down the 
social and economic principles, based on justice and charity, 
which all others who follow him are only enlarging and 
rendering effective. 

In America the writings of Dr. Ryan, of Fr. Husslein, 
of Fr. Ross and others have served to reduce the social doc- 
trines of the schoolmen to concrete terms, and to point out 
how wide of them many current industrial policies have 
gone. One asks: Have the professors in our colleges, 
especially those teaching ethics, seconded their efforts? 
Have they tried to send forth graduates who stand for the 
application of Christian ethics to today’s social problems? 
To facilitate the attainment of this truly imperative de- 
mand of our day, a recent educational convention held in 
Philadelphia named a committee to draw up a college 
syllabus of social problems to be studied in the light of 
sound moral philosophy. When their plans begin to 
materialize we shall be able to say that in the all-import- 
ant department of social ethics the phtlosophia perennis 
has addressed itself to the here-and-now, thus fulfilling 
the mission which it has undertaken and which alone can 
vitalize traditional truth. 
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McDOUGALL AND FREE WILL 


WILLIAM L. WADE 


St. Louis University 


ANY are the objections that have been urged in the 

past against the scholastic doctrine of free will, and 
its adversaries have not hesitated to heap abuse and even 
ridicule upon the defendants of this most marvelous 
faculty of man. Some of these objections are, indeed, 
difficult to answer and at times disconcert the libertarian. 
But the most annoying of all is Dr. McDougall’s attack 
on the moral argument for free willin his Introduction To 
Social Psychology. The libertarian is almost astounded 
by the boldness of the attack, because he has always con- 
sidered this argument to be an invincible outpost. He has 
become so accustomed to accept this as the most crushing 
argument against the determinist, that he is astounded 
when Dr. McDougall advances the claim that the moral 
argument for free will, if it proves anything, proves that 
free will is an impossibility. His attack is all the more 
disconcerting because even the opponents have ever ad- 
mitted that this argument was an almost insuperable bar- 
rier to determinism. To add to the libertarian’s dis- 
may Dr. McDougall argues from the same premises as 
does the libertarians and proceeds to show, by a clever 
choice of words, that the moral argument disproves free 
will. 

The moral argument for free will, in its barest out- 
lines, is as follows: Responsibility is a fact conceded by 
everyone and is the basic principle of the social order; 
but there can be no responsibility without free will. We 
presuppose responsibility as a self-evident fact conceded 
by everyone, and from this supposition we prove free will. 
The argument is that man is free because he is responsible, 
but man really is responsible because he is free, not free 
because he is responsible. This argument has always been 
a favorite with the libertarians, though they have ever held 
that the argument from the immediate testimony of con- 
sciousness was far more conclusive and irrefutable. Dr. 
McDougall, however, who claims to be a defendant of 
free will (but who, as I attempted to show in a previous 
article, must logically deny free will) does not admit this 
as a valid argument and even says that it is one of the 
strongest arguments for determinism. 

Let us quote Dr. McDougall’s attack on the moral ar- 
gument for free will in full: 


“This argument implies a false concept of responsibility and 
of the proper nature and purpose of rewards and punishments. 
Responsibility means accountability—to be responsible for a 
wrong action means to be rightly liable to punishment. Pun- 
ishment however is only justifiable, is only moral punishment, 
when inflicted as a deterrent from further wrong-doing, as an 
influence capable of moulding character. That is to say men 
are only responsible, or rightly liable to punishment, if the 


punishment may fairly be expected to deter them from further 
wrong-doing, or to modify their natures for the better. It is for 
this reason, that while we rightly punish children and ani- 
mals, we do not punish mad-men. These last are not rightly 
liable to punishment, they are not responsible, because it has 
been found that punishment will not exert on them its normal 
deterrent and improving effects. .... If a man’s voluntary 
actions are not in the main determined by conditions com- 
prised within the system of his mental constitution the only 
ground for punishing him must be the emotion of revenge or 
resentment. or, if the issues of our moral conflicts are de- 
cided, not by the conditions of our natures, but by some new 
beginning, some causal factor having no antecedents..... 
then clearly we deserve neither praise nor blame, neither re- 
ward nor punishment; and it is useless to attempt to modify 
the issue of such conflicts by modifying our natures by means 
of these influences. That is to say, if the libertarian doctrine 
is true, there can be no moral punishment of a wrong-doer, but 
only vengeful harming of him, and therefore there can be no 

moral responsibility.”’ 1 

Due to the manner in which Dr. McDougall has worded 
his objection and to the underlying assumptions of his 
reasoning process, which are cleverly concealed, the diffi- 
culty at first sight may appear insoluble. However, it 
can be answered, and IJ think it will be well to answer it 
in full, because it will enable us to point out some of the 
underlying fallacies of modern ethics and to clarify the 
scholastic doctrine of free will. 

The basic assumption in Dr. McDougall’s argument is 
that retributive punishment ts immoral, a thing to be de- 
tested by every sane man and a mere hang-over from our 
pre-human animal existence. This assumption is in turn 
based on his false conception of morality. He con- 
ceives morality to be synonymous with social conduct— 
a common fallacy of our day based on the modern denial 
of God, on humanitarianism, evolution and relativity of 
morals. Yet it is a false and pernicious doctrine. Mor- 
ality is not primarily and essentially a social affair, but is 
above all an individual affair. Morality is based on the 
fact that man is a contingent, created being with a definite 
end in life, the external glory of God resulting in man’s 
own eternal happiness. This end is to be attained by 
living according to the natural law imprinted in the 
heart of every man. Morality deals primarily with the 
relation of man’s acts to his final end of existence. So- 
ciety, however, and social conduct are not the ultimate 
end of man’s existence, but only a means to help him to 
attain his final end. If only one man existed he would 
be a moral being with definite moral obligations to God. 
Retributive punishment may be immoral if moral conduct 
is synonymous with social conduct, but it is not immoral 


1 Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 238-240. 
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according to the traditional and common sense conception 
of morality. 


Dr. McDougall says that retributive punishment is 
immoral, because it is essentially vengeance. Here again 
Dr. McDougall states his argument very cleverly and it 
gains plausibility because of his choice of words. Ven- 
geance has a twofold signification, one of them with a 
very sinister connotation. Retributive punishment is 
not vengeance in the sense of passionate and unrestrained 
fury, “vengeful harming,’ which would indeed be im- 
moral; it is, however, vengeance in the sense of punish- 
ment justly inflicted for an injury or an offense, better 
termed just vindication. And who can say that just 
vindication of our rights is immoral? Punishment is 
retributive as well as deterrent and emendatory, it looks 
to the past as well as to the future. For punishment is 
always a matter of justice. A man is punished because 
he has violated right order of his own free choice and is 
bound in justice to make retribution and to restore the 
order as far as in him lies; he has secured a pleasure which 
does not rightly belong to him at the expense of the rights 
of another, he has violated strict justice. This ill-gotten 
pleasure must be given up, that is, it must be neutralized 
in some way before justice is fulfilled, and it can only be 
neutralized by punishment. Thus the primary, essential 
end of punishment is the infliction of pain upon man for 
ill-gotten pleasure; hence punishment is retrospective and 
retributive. 

With the screen of presuppositions which Dr. Mc- 
Dougall throws around his objection cleared away, we are 
prepared to answer the main point of his difficulty. He says 
that a man is responsible for his wrong actions if he is 
rightly liable to punishment. The confusion is due to 
the fact that Dr. McDougall uses ““‘punishment”’ in two en- 
tirely different senses. A man is certainly responsible for 
his actions if he is liable to punishment in the sense of 
physical evil to be inflicted for moral evil committed, that 
is, for evil freely, knowingly and deliberately perpetrated. 
If he is liable to punishment for any other reason, he can 
in no way be said to be responsible. We punish a man 
because we know that he is essentially the same as we are, 
and that if we had done what he has done we would have 
done it freely and deliberately. This is entirely different 
from the punishment we inflict on animals. We punish 
animals, not because they perform their actions knowingly 
and deliberately, but merely to form ruts in their nervous 
! system. We know from other evidence that animals have 
not free will. We never punish a man for an act that 
was accidental or unforeseen, for we know that such acts 
are not free; we punish an animal regardless of whether 
the act was accidental or intentional. The purpose for 
which we punish a man is to restore justice and to give 
him motives for the future; the purpose for which we pun- 
ish animals is to form ruts in their nervous system regard- 
less of justice. Dr. McDougall says that we rightly punish 
children and animals and do not punish mad-men, be- 
cause in the former case there is room for improvement, 
whereas in the case of the mad-man there is no possibility 
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of improvement. If he is speaking of children who have 
not reached the age of reason, he is obscuring the issue, 
for we punish them for the same reason that we punish an 
animal, since they have not yet the exercise of the faculty 
of free will. If he is speaking of children who have 
reached the age of reason and attained to the exercise of 
their free will, then we do not punish them for the same 
reason that we punish an animal. We punish such chil- 
dren because they freely performed the act, violated the 
rights of another, and to supply them with motives for 
the future, not however, to determine their future actions. 
We refrain from punishing a mad-man, beyond the pun- 
ishment of confinement, not merely because there is no 
hope for improvement, but for a more basic reason: Be- 
cause he has not the exercise of the faculty of free will and 
hence is not subject to the order of justice which presup- 
poses free will, a free, deliberate violation of the rights of 
another. He is in no way responsible for his actions pre- 
cisely because he is not free. 

Dr. McDougall only proves by his argument that pun- 
ishment is deterrent and emendatory, that emendation for 
the future must always be considered in the administra- 
tion of punishment. But he does not prove that retribu- 
tion ts not one of the ends of punishment. We admit 
that punishment has a twofold end, one being retribution, 
for the reasons enumerated above, and the other being 
emendation. 

But there is a still more subtle fallacy in Dr. Mc- 
Dougall’s argument from responsibility. He ignores the 
fact that responsibility implies not only liability to pun- 
ishment but also a right to a reward. A man has ‘just 
as much right to be rewarded for his good actions as to 
be punished for his evil ones. In fact, the two are in- 
separably bound together, since the punishment for violat- 
ing the law often consists in the deprivation of the reward 
for observing the law. And reward, the other side of 
responsibility, more clearly demands free will. If there 
is no free will then we should logically reward the out- 
law with the same benefits we bestow upon the law-abid- 
ing citizen. Here the fallacy of his argument is more 
apparent and cannot be concealed beneath a clever choice 
of words. 

As to Dr. McDougall’s concluding remark that if we 
have free will then emendation cannot be one of the ends 
of punishment, because then we could in no way influence 
the future actions of a man, here his confusion is entirely 
due to a misunderstanding of the true doctrine of free 
will. If free will means acting without motives and 
utterly uninfluenced by past experience, then emendation 
certainly cannot be one of the ends of punishment. But 
if free will means, as the scholastics understand it to mean, 
the ability to determine ourselves here and now under the 
influence of motives, emendation can and is one of the 
ends of punishment. For punishment supplies us with 
motives for the future and influences our actions without 
determining them. And no one has ever defended free 
will to mean willing without motives. Hence punish- 
ment, in so far as it furnishes us with motives for the 
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future, is perfectly compatible with free will as commonly 
understood. 

Thus we see that Dr. McDougall has gained force for 
his argument by the manner in which he has worded it. 
Responsibility, punishment and free will are perfectly 
compatible terms; so much so that one demands the other 
two. This is a clear example of how confusion can arise 
from a misunderstanding of terms and the absence of 
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clear-cut definitions. What Dr. McDougall and the other 
modern philosophers need is a strong, virile insistence on 
proper distinctions and they will not then so readily fall 
into such misunderstandings as the one I have tried to 
unravel in these few pages. How easy it is to gain plausi- 
bility for erroneous doctrines by failing to distinguish 
the various senses in which terms may be understood, and 
by a clever choice of words with the right connotation! 


FAITH AND PHILOSOPHY 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


St. Louts University 


ACQUES MARITAIN has written a most interest- 
J ing little book around a stimulating thesis. In 
“Trois Reformateurs’’ he contends that three men, Des- 
cartes, Luther and J. J. Rousseau, are responsible for all 
the false ideas, philosophical, religious and social, which 
plague the modern world. It would be every whit as 
interesting to attack the problem from a slightly different 
point of view, to deal not so much with the errors them- 
selves as with the spirit that is their life and soul. In 
that even we would find ourselves concerned more with 
Bayle and Fontanel than with René Descartes, more with 
the ‘“‘Encyclopédie’”’ than with the “‘Contrat Social,’’ more 
with Montaigne than Luther. Instead of insisting on the 
Immanentism of Descartes and the Protestantism of 
Luther, we would emphasize the critical spirit and gentle 
scepticism of Montaigne; and I am not sure that in so 
doing we would not be hacking closer to the root of the 
evil. 


However that may be, the chief difficulty which con- 
fronts the neo-scholastic movement is not so much 
Kantianism or Positivism or Bergsonism as it is this same 
critical, iconoclastic spirit. In other words, the chief 
obstacle lies not in revealing the falsity of any single sys- 
tem of philosophy, but rather in convincing the modern 
mind that scholastic philosophy is the only rationally 
true system of thought. I say rationally true expressly 
and with evident danger of being accused of redundancy, 
for the modern mind, deeply imbued as it is with the 
rationalistic spirit, which is only another way of saying 
the critical spirit, is thoroughly convinced that scholastic 
philosophy is based, not on reason, but on revelation; 
that the minds of its defenders are shackled with the ball 
and chain of dogma and are, consequently, not intellect- 
ually free; that, in short, scholastic philosophy is the 
philosophy of the Catholic Church alone and not of all 
men. All of which, following faithfully in the foot- 
steps of St. Thomas, we heartily deny. The chief prob- 
lem, then, is to persuade the modern world that scholastic 
philosophy is true, not only in the light of revelation, but 
in the light of reason as well. 


What, therefore, is the relation between philosophy and 
faith, between reason and revelation? Is it true that a 
Catholic philosopher is so restricted by dogma that in 
questions of the intellect he must seek rather the voice 
of Rome than the voice of his God-given reason? Is 
there no common ground upon which both believer and 
non-believer may meet in their ceaseless quest after truth? 
Is there no ‘‘rapprochement’’ between scholastic philoso- 
phy and the critical spirit? These are the questions which 
we shall consider here. 

Obviously both faith and philosophy are forms of 
knowledge, since in both cases the end is the acquisition 
of truth. They differ in the means which are employed 
to attain this truth. The man of faith holds to his be- 
lief because God has revealed it; his knowledge is, there- 
fore, supernatural in its source. The philosopher arrives 
at his conclusions solely through the agency of his in- 
teliectual faculties; and his knowledge in its source is 
natural. The premises of theology are revealed; those 
of philosophy are not. What relation exists between 
these two forms of knowledge? For since the end of both 
is truth they must, unless we are prepared to admit with 
the Averroists of the Middle Ages that Truth is a Hydra 
with many heads, have some relation to each other. 

Philosophy, in contradistinction to Revelation, is a 
natural science, and ‘‘has an existence of its own formally 
independent of all authority.”"1 Since it is a science, it 
has principles and the means of deriving from them the 
conclusions which it seeks. The principles of philosophy 
are obtained from analysis of the essences of things. From 
this analysis of essences relations appear, at first simple, 
later complex and general, and these latter furnish the 
basis for a philosophical system. The philosopher holds 
to them with certitude because he has unmistakable evi- 
dence of their truth. Therefore, his motive for belief is 
founded on the nature of things considered in themselves, 
and is, consequently, independent of religious authority. 

That this conclusion is in no way in opposition to the 
Church, but rather in complete harmony with it, is clear 


1 Mercier Cours de Philosophie, vol. 1, p. 34. 
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from the action of Pope Gregory XVI who explicitly con- 
demned the theories of Bonald and de la Mennais during 
the first half of the 19th century. Bonald and de la Men- 
nais taught that human reason must seek for knowledge of 
fundamental principles and motives of certitude in the 
revealed doctrines of the Church; that God had originally 
given a Revelation to man without which he could never 
attain to truth; and that this Revelation was handed down 
by tradition and conserved for the human race by the 
Catholic Church. Later, when Bonnetty and Ventura 
sponsored a diluted form of this error in which, while 
admitting the human intellect to be capable of arriving 
at truths of the physical order, they postulated the neces- 
sity of revelation for the acquisition of moral and religious 
truth, they were likewise condemned. 


The Church, therefore, holds that man can arrive at 
fundamental moral and religious truths—as well as at 
the underlying principles of the natural order, by the aid 
of his intellect. She does not, however, deny that Revel- 
ation, because of the present state of man, is morally 
necessary to enable him to arrive at a knowledge of divine 
things easily, surely, and with no admixture of error. ? 
As a matter of historical interest, Bonnetty was ordered to 
subscribe to four propositions “‘which declare that reason 
can prove with certainty the existence of God, the spirit- 
uality of the soul and the free will of man.’’ 3 


But the fact that the Church condemned Traditional- 
ism does not mean that the Christian scholar should have 
no regard for revealed truth. The Church is the reposi- 
tory of that truth; she has a commission to teach all 
men, and whenever science or philosophy postulate theses 
which are in contradiction to that Revelation, she has 
the right to protest. The Church does not formally or 
positively teach science or philosophy; she leaves to those 
who press inquiries along these lines full liberty; she does 
more even, she encourages and protects them, as is abund- 
antly proved from history. But the Church does claim a 
negative influence; she warns scientists and philosophers 
when they are on dangerous ground and thus saves them 
from bootless searchings and needless errors. 


There can be no conflict between revealed truth and the 
truths of science or philosophy. The Church knows this 
to be absolutely true and the events of the past century or 
so have clearly confirmed her position. Any proposition 
that contradicts the correct interpretation of a fact of 
revelation is necessarily false and it is an act of right rea- 
son, not of intellectual slavery, to repudiate the error. 
That conflicts there have been, no one denies; but that 
these arose between established facts of science or philoso- 
phy and the true teaching of the Church is absolutely false. 
We should not conclude that there is discord between faith 
and reason simply because the hasty observations and pre- 
mature deductions of some scientists are at odds with the 
individual opinions of some isolated theologians. And 
that is how controversies come about. 


2Conc. Vat. Const. de fide, C. 2. 
%Schanz, A Christian Apology, p. 113. 
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Concerning the often repeated assertion that in the 
event of a conflict between philosophy and revelation, the 
Catholic scholar must abdicate the position of reason, 
Cardinal Mercier scouts the possibility of such a supposi- 
tion. * If, however, in the course of his investigations, 
the Catholic scientist finds that he is moving toward a con- 
clusion which contradicts faith, he must retrace his steps 
and re-examine the evidence. The difficulty is bound to 
disappear. But this is not to shackle him, this is to save 
him from falling into error and wasting his life, as 
Spencer admitted he had done, beating the air. His 
liberty, if you will, to commit error is curtailed; but his 
liberty in the quest of truth is correspondingly increased. 


Is there, then, no “‘rapprochement”’ between the Cath- 
olic philosopher and the unbeliever? There assuredly is, 
and no one is more eager to bring it about than the Cath- 
olic philosopher who realizes full well that today, more 
than ever, if he is to convince the world of the moral and 
metaphysical truths underlying Christianity, he must 
speak in the name of reason and not of faith. There are 
no separate philosophies for the believer and the unbeliever. 
Here both stand on common ground, relying solely on the 
light of human reason to achieve their ends; and here, too, 
they should, if they are intellectually honest and un- 
hampered by prejudices, meet. Just so, the pagan Aris- 
totle met the Christian St. Thomas, and they united to 
form the grandest system of thought the world has ever 
known. 

As there is not one astronomy for those who believe 
and another for those who do not, but the same for 
believers and unbelievers who scan the heavens with their 
telescopes and form hypotheses whose worth is equal only 
to their scientific value, so there is no separate philosophy 
for Catholic and Rationalist. The Church condemned 
Fideism; she marked out the domain of the human in- 
tellect, and this domain is common to all men, of all 
races, of all times. 

To resume: Philosophy is a science whose highest mo- 
tive for assent is the intrinsic evidence of the object under 
consideration. Faith is belief based on Divine Revelation. 

Revealed doctrine is not, for the philosopher, a direct 
source of knowledge, but only a negative norm, a safe- 
guard against error. 

In his investigations, the philosopher enjoys com- 
plete liberty and follows the light of his reason. If his 
conclusions do not square with the dogmas of revelation, 
he is bound in the interests of Truth to reconsider his 
data until the apparent contradiction disappears. 

There is only one philosophy for the believer and the 
unbeliever, and this philosophy is the only true system of 
thought. We maintain that scholastic philosophy is this 
only true system of thought, not because it is the philoso- 
phy of the Catholic Church, but because it is rationally 
and demonstrably true. It is Catholic only because it is 
true. 

In conclusion allow me to cite a striking passage from 


4Mercier, Cours de Philosophie, vol. 1, p. 37. 
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a man who loved wisdom and sought truth both in the 
shadows of unbelief and the noon-day light of faith. In 
his preface to An Introduction to Philosophy M. Mari- 
tain writes: ‘‘Finally, I would say that, if the philosophy 
of Aristotle, as revived and enriched by St. Thomas and 
his school, may rightly be called the Christian philosophy, 
both because the Church is never weary of putting it for- 
ward as the only true philosophy and because it har- 
monises perfectly with the truths of faith, nevertheless it 
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is not proposed here for the reader’s acceptance because 
it is Christian, but because it is demonstrably true. This 
agreement between a philosophic system founded by a 
pagan and the dogmas of revelation is no doubt an ex- 
ternal sign, an extra-philosophic guarantee of its truth; 
but it is not from its agreement with the Faith, but from 
its own rational evidence, that it derives its authority as 
a philosophy.” ® 
5 An Introduction to Philosophy, p. 8. 


HUMANISM AND EDUCATION 


CHARLES M. O'HARA 
Former Editor, The Modern Schoolman 


“Shut your College gates against the votary of knowledge, 
throw him back upon the searchings and the efforts of his own 


mind; he will gain by being spared an entrance into your 
Babel.”’ patie 
—Cardinal Newman, I/dea of a Untversity, Dis. VI. 


HE University of Berlin was founded in 1815. Its 
dominant purpose, as had been the case at Halle and 
Gottingen, became the search for knowledge. Wundt 
established his psychological laboratory at Leipsic in 1870. 
During the interval, as the call of “‘Eureka’’ became almost 
a byword for the physical investigators, the attention of 
civilization was arrested by what seemed to be the swift 
descent of the concept of man. 1870, of course, was 
only the starting point, but it is significant because in a 
definite way it marks the birth of the assumption that 
man’s nature could be disclosed by measurement. That 
was one important concept of man. Others had been and 
were being supplied by Darwin who in 1870 was en- 
gaged in the process of losing his faith largely under the 
influence of Huxley who had in 1863 proclaimed man’s 
oneness with the brutes not only in structure but also in 
substance. There were popularizations of the concepts 
of Rousseau, Hume, Compte, Neitzsche, Schopenhauer, 
etc., following so quickly one upon the other and making 
such impressions that educators of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, while they could not be sure what 
man’s nature really was, at least of this were certain: he 
was not a dualistic creature, composed of a body and a 
soul endowed with powers of intellect and will. 
There had been a traditional education based on such 
a concept. Through studies that called for a maximum 
of intellectual exercise it aimed to develop the intellect 
into an instrument able to understand the relations under- 
lying knowledge and to classify it under philosophical 
heads; it aimed to develop the character through acquaint- 
ance with great aesthetic, moral and religious truths, to 
develop emotions by associations with the best that human 
artists of the ages could offer. In the nineteenth century 
it became subject to a three-fold attack. The first, di- 
rected against the very concept of the material to be 


educated, we have described above. It decried the theory 
as attempting to educate something that was not there. 
The second attack had its rise in naturalistic economic 
theories that went hand in glove with the first attack. 
This culminated in the educational utilitarianism of 
Spencer proposed in Education: Intellectual, Moral, Phy- 
sical (1871), which gained great influence under the 
leverage of the materialistic shibboleth “‘Progress’’ which 
itself had been strong enough to cause the Laureate of 
the Victorians to proclaim exultantly ““The march of 
the mind.’’ Spencer’s attack was equivalent to saying, 
grant something is there to develop, what good is there 
in developing it? Before many years had passed, ed- 
ucators in general had only one answer to his question, 
“What Education is of Most Worth?” 


The third attack was indirect, but equally as devastat- 
ing. It was couched in Rousseau’s theory (Address to the 
People of Poland) which the French took over immediately 
before and during the Revolution, that a democratic gov- 
ernment depends for its continued existence on a uni- 
versally educated citizenry. Jefferson brought the theory 
to America, and it spread through the more liberal coun- 
tries of Europe. It failed to realize that the truly edu- 
cated would always remain an_ intellectual oligarchy 
because it was based on a false concept of man. Its ap- 
plication ended, “‘not by transforming the populace,” as 
Dr. Robert Shafer observes, ‘‘. . . but by transforming 
education’’—to something that could hardly be called by 
that name. Education, adulterated for narrow and weaker 
minds, lost its vitality. 


In America, two more occurrences are worthy of note. 
The first gained vigor from the immense influence of Ger- 
man higher education over our own in the nineteenth 
century. It is embodied in the person of Charles W. 
Eliot, speaking from the president’s chair in the eminence 
that was Harvard and still speaking today in the strongly 
elective curricula of our colleges. His practical theory was 
compounded of the idealistic naturalist’s supreme con- 
fidence in man’s nature, a subservience to the idea of 
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Progress, and a fascination for the free elective system of 
Germany’s universities. President Eliot sponsored the 
movement that destroyed regularity in the curriculum of 
the American college. If Progress was to continue, youth 
must be allowed to satisfy his fictitious urge to fashion 
himself in the way most suitable to each individual. 


In 1901, the death knell sounded for those educators 
who still clung feebly to faith in the mental powers of 
man when two investigators of Columbia University, 
Thorndike and Woodworth, going on the assumption 
that there was nothing unmeasureable in man, showed the 
world from a shallow set of experimental premises that 
there was no such thing as ‘“‘transfer of training.’ In a 
short time it became unfashionable to mention the term. 
Then, to complete the destruction, the American state 
university colleges became conscious that they were not 
doing their duty to democratic tax-payers unless every- 
one had an opportunity to become a college graduate. 


To say nothing of Catholic educators, we have had 
strong expressions of dissatisfaction with and forebodings 
for the future of the present day over-departmentalized, 
course-choked, and sometimes nearsighted and mercenary 
American colleges from every educator and from many of 
lesser intellectual rank. To select a few names at ran- 
dom, Drs. Butler, Jordan, Angell, Frank, Meikeljohn, 
Little, Hutchins, Aydelotte, sitting in luxurious offices, 
surrounded by staffs of highly paid experts, and an or- 
ganization where everything is accounted for except educa- 
tion, have come out, one by one, in attacks directed 
against their own palaces. As examples of the situation: 
paradoxically enough, research has only gathered momen- 
tum as the facts mined by its use have in many depart- 
ments, e. g., education, grown to huge unassimilated heaps. 
That it is not accompanied by saving philosophical ex- 
planation and classification may be seen from the many 
theses that have come to deans’ desks,—and passed into 
the libraries—containing a thousand pages of research, 
ten pages of “‘conclusions’’ and none of inter-relations. 
Once more, note the strength of the unwritten law that 
the educator of youth must also be a productive scholar. 
Its strength on one occasion was such as to deprive so 
successful a trainer of literary men as Professor Copeland 
—the beloved ‘“‘Copey’’ of Harvard—of a full professor- 
ship until the age of sixty because he insisted on spending 
his time in teaching rather than in obeying its mandate. 
Again, to draw another example at random, consider the 
vanishing line of demarcation between high school and 
college. Miss T. Hunt, in the March, 1926, issue of the 
Journal of Educational Research, reported that 49.1 per 
cent of the matter taught in George Washington Univer- 
sity freshman classes was duplicated in the public high 
schools of Washington. It was not without reason the 
saying of Newman was placed at the head of this paper. 
It is the utterance of a prophet. 


Throughout this dismal period, the Catholic colleges 
and a portion of the smaller Protestant colleges have held 
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as much as possible to the sensible standpoint. For them 
it is refreshing to see the small band of militant human- 
ists, critics of art in their own right, enter the field with 
them. University men, they have always been interested 
in education, but of late they have come into that part 
of the battle line with deliberate force. 


The humanists’ fundamental theories are satisfyingly 
solid. Unashamed they fly in the face of the pet monistic 
theory of Progress and turn back into the ages for a 
counterpart of their concept of man. He is, to them, 
possessed of a dualistic nature, body, and a principle 
endowed with the powers of will and intellection. They 
hold that this fundamental constitution of man, always 
unchanging, implies that the most fundamental things 
about man, for example his tastes in the enjoyment of 
Art, must be unchanging. Therefore, for all forms of 
Art, we cannot be content with a criterion that is mere 
emotional sympathy, nor mere inspiration, nor with the 
“empty assertion ‘Art for Art’s sake’;’’ on the contrary, 
there must be an unchanging and universal Poetic. For 
education, there must be a system which will develop the 
fundamental constituents of human nature. According 
to their ideas, an education that feeds man with knowl- 
edge without rendering him more capable of assimilating 
and appreciating and classifying knowledge is no educa- 
tion at all. Only one form of education will develop man 
harmoniously and that is the philosophical-humanistic. 


We are concerned with their attack on present day 
education. Professor Irving Babbitt, director of the de- 
partment of French literature at Harvard, whose theories 
combine the cultural ideals of Aristotle with the virtuous 
life of Socrates—this last more purely natural than we 
feel Socrates would wish—attacks the problem in a more 
philosophical vein than his colleagues. The educational 
vagaries of past years, based on conflicting but dominantly 
naturalistic concepts of man, revolve themselves into a 
disastrous neglect of the principle of control. Thus he 
desires emphasis on the education of character. He points 
out that the service of man has taken the place of the 
traditional service of God and that the acceptance of 
the easier servitude provides an escape for man to do 
practically what he pleases. More concretely, where is 
the truth of Professor Dewey’s assumption that man has 
an innate desire to serve others in the light of what we 
see about us? This theory claims to be ‘‘an ideal of serv- 
ice that does not seem a sufficient counterpoise to the ‘lusts’ 
of the natural man.’’ To Professor Babbitt, the electiv- 
ism which Charles Eliot introduced is naturalistic, ro- 
mantic, idealistic, that it in no way has encouraged the 
generality of American youth so to develop themselves 
as to attain to the Aristotelian ideal of education, the en- 
joyment of leisure. 


Professor Babbitt looks to the small colleges to lead 
back his reform to humanistic education, strangely enough, 
for the utilitarian reason that they find it quite hard to 
provide the necessary equipment for electivism. He 
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wishes the colleges to become selective in their curriculum 
and to base their selection on reasons that are “‘deeply 
rooted in the facts of history and human nature.” 


Issues of the Bookman during the past summer have 
contained a series of polemic articles by Dr. Robert Shafer, 
director of the graduate division of the University of 
Cincinnati. Much of what he says is centered upon the 
intensely provocative Universities of Abraham Flexner. 
Dr. Shafer assumes both a darker outlook on the present 
American college situation and proposes more drastic 
remedies than does Professor Babbitt. Dr. Shafer feels, 
to arrive quickly at his main solution, that the liberal 
arts college cannot be saved. ‘‘The colleges have reached 
the point where they are ready to meet any demand made 
on them, if only it is made consistently,”’ he says in the 
second paper of the series. ‘‘Their real criterion is em- 
bodied in the question, ‘Will it pay for itself? Can the 
money for it be found without causing too grave a 
deficit?’ . . . It is just as if the colleges felt they no longer 
had a good excuse for existence and were glad to hear of 
any new one that might be offered. There is no 
principle, no program, no kind of education for which 
the colleges now stand.’ Further, he points out that the 
place for the college has been swallowed up, that while 
its first two years have descended to the secondary grade 
because of the failure of the secondary schools to do their 
own work, the last two have become identified with grad- 
uate education. On this latter point he cites the situation 
in many of our universities where students of graduate 
grade attend courses primarily designated for advanced 
under-graduates, or vice versa (The “‘100 course’ com- 
bination arrangement. Some graduate schools allow half 
of the course work for the A. M. degree to consist of 
this type of study.). And, an even more striking com- 
ment, he points out that with very few exceptions the 
American graduate schools do not possess their own facul- 
ties and are forced to draw from the staffs of arts colleges 
and professional schools. Thus an individual instructor 
is frequently faced with handling both elementary work 
and the highest types of study. He makes much of the 
fact that the professor of today is very apt to feel like— 
and act like, a “‘hired man.’’ He takes on the psychology 
of the hired man and in most cases, if we follow Dr. 
Shafer, bears responsibility ill. 


For immediate reform, Dr. Shafer proposes that this 
odium be removed from the faculty man (which is prob- 
ably a practical impossibility) and also, to return to one 
of Dr. Flexner’s chief points of attack, he proposes the 
divorce of parasitical so-called institutes of public service 
from the graduate schools. This last suggestion would 
undoubtedly heighten the aim of the graduate school 
work. Finally, as above, he advocates the abolishment of 
the liberal arts college and the setting up of a three-year 
course in its place, a course that would subject freshmen 
to a rigorous training in mathematics, logic and introduc- 
tory philosophy, the literature of the foreign language 
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presented for entrance, and English and American litera- 
ture and history. No examinations would be held, rather 
a series of papers constituting a rigorous test of assimila- 
tion would be set at the end of the year. Those passing 
would be admitted to the succeeding two years of work 
and would be considered candidates for the bachelor’s 
degree. During the second year the successful freshmen 
would take a three-hour experimental course in the ele- 
ments of physics and in third year would use it as basis 
for a course in the philosophy of the scientific method. 
But the major part of their work in both years would be 
the mastery of a goodly number of the world’s thought 
classics (Dr. Shafer appends a hastily but arbitrarily chosen 
list of works) under tutors, with thoughtful papers re- 
quired about every two weeks. 


A third humanist who has written extensively on educa- 
tion is Dr. Norman Foerster, Director of the School of 
Letters at the University of Iowa. Dr. Foerster more than 
the others desires to pay to the scientific spirit the recogni- 
tion that is rightly its due for what it has accomplished. 
However, with somewhat more reserve than the others, 
he insists that it has more than served its purpose, and that 
extensive following of its principles in the realm of letters 
has lead to overemphasized pursuit of such sidelines as 
literary history, general history, and psychological history, 
while a distinct divorce has occurred between such scholar- 
ship and saving criticism. Apparently, he is concerned 
primarily with graduate work, and his suggestions for 
reform include such details as drawing a distinction be- 
tween two types of A. M. degrees, one for the teacher-to-be 
and another for the specialist who would go on to complete 
work for the doctorate. Significant is his suggestion that 
for the A. M. the thesis requirement be dropped. In all 
research in literature, he strongly advocates a return to the 
critical approach. 


Space is lacking for the detailed description of the present 
situation in Catholic colleges that should be appended here. 
Were the space available we should readily admit that in 
certain cases too much has been yielded to the spirit of 
nineteenth century education, but would insist that it had 
to be yielded if business was to be done with other educa- 
tional institutes. Among certain Catholic educators, 
again, there exists a feeling that Catholic education has not 
yielded up to the students all it possesses in its bountiful 
resources of humanistic education. We should wish also 
to point out that there is plenty of room in modern educa- 
tion of the humanistic type for a discussion of the proper 
places and principles and details of the social sciences— 
this is especially true when these semi-sciences are inter- 
preted according to religious principles. But above all 
we should like to draw attention to the training of the 
typical Catholic professor,—a cleric, drawn for the most 
part from a humanistic high school where he studied under 
humanistic teachers, trained to meditation, prayer, and 
sympathy with his fellow man, reading the best of what 
has been written in Latin and Greek, a large part of it 
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in the original, possessing the fundamental principles of 
the chief sciences, and with his natural education crowned 
with a two or three years’ study of philosophy. In the 
Catholic colleges of the present day such men are at work. 
Alongside of them are laymen, carefully selected, possess- 
ing something of the same education, and imbibing by 
association more of the humanistic spirit. The equip- 
ment is there; the spirit, harassed though it may be by 
the modern age, is there; keen foresight and discernment 
are there, too, sifting from the chaff of modern educational 
ways whatever is good: the praiseworthy of the new 
methods, the social sciences to be studied from a human- 
istic standpoint, training in the exact technique of natural 


science. Is a system with such possibilities to be dis- 
carded? We hardly think the answer is ‘‘yes.”’ 
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Si, 1 oOMAS THE TEACHER 
Continued from page 4 


it is sufficiently clear from the Prologue. That it was 
never used as the subject matter for lectures by St. 
Thomas himself does not prevent it from embodying the 
essentials of his teaching practice. Neither, then, need it 
prevent us from seeking to find in it some clues to the 
method St. Thomas used in his actual teaching. 

Reading further into the Prologue, then, we learn what 
St. Thomas is aiming at in the work and, we may ven- 
ture to assume, in his teaching generally: economy and 
order for the sake of readier intelligibility. One merit of 
the Summa, as its author saw it, was that it avoided the 
multiplication of useless questions, articles, and arguments 
to be found in other texts. This was in the interests of 
economy. And here Grabmann’s testimony as to the con- 
dition of the current texts bears out St. Thomas’ claim. 

“Printed and unprinted sentences (a type of theological 
textbook) of the twelfth century contain very many sub- 
tleties which were taken over into the literature of the 
thirteenth century as a precious heritage, but were dropped 
bysiim 22 

We can conclude therefore that the teaching of St. 
Thomas freed itself from the encumbrance of profitless dis- 
cussion. The ground was cleared for the essentials, and 
all the attention of master and students could be given 
to these. 

Then in the interests of order he avoids the defects of 


12 Thomas Aquinas, p. 36. 
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the current teaching, which had no order of subjects at all, 
but simply took up the books to be explained, or followed 
any line of discussion that presented itself, leading thus to 
frequent repetitions and no end of confusion. His pur- 
pose is to take up subjects in the order that belongs to them 
and to “‘proceed from the more to the less manifest,’ 
to build up the more advanced treatises on the less ad- 
vanced, and never to seek to prove the present problem by 
what was to come later on. Thus, with economy and or- 
der assured, he hopes, with the divine assistance, to pre- 
sent the subject of his teaching ‘‘as briefly and as lucidly 
as the matter will allow.’’ Would it be too much to 
claim that this breurter et diluctde of the Prologue points 
to something that was distinctive of Thomas the teacher? 


Order is secured in the works of St. Thomas by the 
intelligent use of division. An example of such use as 
applied to a whole work may be seen in Contra Gentiles, 
i, 9. By the employment of this means St. Thomas as- 
sures a complete survey of his subject, insures clearness, 
and avoids overlapping and repetition and the consequent 
confusion. One recent writer finds that in the Quaesttones 
and the Summa it leads to ‘‘the somewhat forbidding ar- 
rangement of his books into questions and articles.’"14 Of 
course this emphasis on order to the extent of allowing 
the skeleton to show through may be questioned as a lack 
of artistry, and is hardly in accordance with our modern 
way. Still it is not so likely to be “‘forbidding’”’ in a 
textbook where the student rather welcomes the exposure 
of the machinery by which the result has been attained. 


When division has reached down from parts to ques- 
tions and finally to articles, the actual treatment of the 
subject matter begins. As to the method of treatment, 


It lay in the scholastic method of presentation to 
give all the pros and cons of a problem. Thereupon-it 
stated a definite position of its own, and then refuted 
the opposing views...... For Thomas this scheme 
did not tend toward dialectical artificiality, but was 
employed by nim in the interests of a practical methodi- 
cal doubt. 


This method, of course, was not invented by St. 
Thomas, but he knows how to use it to good effect. Each 
subject is presented to his students, not as something al- 
ready decided and therefore to be accepted, but as some- 
thing to be inquired into. The subject of every article is 
expressed interrogatively: “Whether all things are subject 
to divine Providence’, etc. It may be suggested that the 
interrogation in these cases is purely fictitious and that the 
conclusions of the respondeo is predetermined. Yet, even 
so, the attitude of mind in which the student approaches 
the study of a subject is different if he envisages his sub- 
ject as a question, even though the question form is only 
methodical. And the result of always facing his problems 


in this form is not the same as it would be if the subject 


13 Contra Gentiles, i, 9. 
14D’ Arcy: Thomas Aquinas, p. 28. 
15 Grabmann: Thomas Aquinas, pp. 35-36. 
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was always presented as a settled conclusion which his 
only task was to find reasons to justify. It is the difference 
between the developing of an inquirer and the winning of 
a follower. 

It was Aristotle who suggested the procedure which the 
builders of the scholastic method followed of opening up 
the subject with an array of opposing opinions—the 
Videtur quod non. 


One should have surveyed all the difficulties before- 
hand, he says, both for the purpose we have stated, 
and because people who inquire before first stating the 
difficulties are like those who do not know where they 
have to go; besides a man does not otherwise know 
whether he has at any given time found what he is 
looking for or not; for the end is not clear to such 
aman, while to him who has first discussed the difficul- 
ties, it is clear.1¢ 


Now St. Thomas was eminently one who knew where 
he had to go and where he had to lead his students. And 
in his own commentary on this passage he tells us: 

“Aristotle says in the first place that in regard to this 


science we are pursuing of first principles and the universal 
truth of things, we first of all must address ourselves to what 
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is properly matter of doubt, before we come to determine the 
truth. And just as a man who wishes to free himself from 
bonds, first has to see how and with what he is bound, so 
whoever would clear up a doubt must first consider all the 
difficulties and their causes.”’ 
and applying this procedure to philosophy in particular, 
he continues: 

“Just as this science has an universal concern about truth, 
so also the universal doubt about truth pertains to it. And 
hence it treats universal doubt in general and not in par- 
ticular" 

Thus, following some of the evidence his written works 
afford, we seem to have found characteristics which, we 
feel justified in thinking, must have been distinctive of St. 
Thomas the Teacher. Doubtless in this method of pro- 
cedure we have missed whatever of personal touch there 
was in his teaching. But no other way of reconstructing 
his method and manner of teaching seemed possible. We 
have taken this one, then, not unaware all the while that 
it was the mind he was and the man he was that made 
him followed as a master and revered as a man—‘'the 
saintliest of the learned and the most learned of the saints.” 


16 Metaphysics, B, 1, 995a, 30. 
17 In III Metaph., lect. i. 


THAT THEY MAY UNDERSTAND 


A Communication from C. C. MARTINDALE. 


HE kindness of the Modern Schoolman in asking me to 

write for it, was too great to admit of a refusal; yet for 
two reasons I| think I ought, really, to have refused—first and 
a long way foremost, because I am not a philosopher; and second, 
because I am in parts of South Africa where I get the minimum 
of chances for reflecting on abstract topics, and in fact am expe- 
riencing a certain dislike for them. . . For crocodiles, baboons 
and leopardful woods are so extremely concrete, and so are the 
natives who have crowded to watch me tapping my type-ma- 
chine, and they are all of them so absorbingly interesting, that 
philosophy as such seemed—anyway at first—to have retired 
a long way off and to loom but ghostly in that distance. How- 
ever, in spite of all, I found myself continually asking myself 
questions which were really philosophical, and, I think, of a 
sort suited to this review. 


Aristotle, if I remember right, used to like to collect a num- 
ber of ordinary expressions, or incidents, and offer them as a 
sort of substratum for his philosophical edifice. May I do so, 
too? Here was the first incident, I think, that set me thinking 
much about what I had always thought of somewhat. In a Zulu 
school, I saw a catechism picture of Hell. ‘‘What,’’ said I to a 
teacher, “do the children think of this?’’ ‘“They laugh like any- 
thing,’’ he answered, ‘‘because all the people going into Hell 
are Whites, and the devils pushing them down are all Blacks. 
The Black is uppermost at last.’’ ‘How, then, ought one to 
draw Hell in Zulu-land?’’ I asked. But he was silent. A little 
later, elsewhere, I said I would like to see the pictures of the 
Uganda martyrs in every native chutch. ‘‘Well,’’ said the priest, 
“we put one up once; but the natives went into shrieks of 


laughter, because the tendency toward cruelty is one of the last 
things you can get rid of; and the torments the martyrs were 
undergoing seemed to them funny.” A little later I visited a 
native church ‘round which the titles of Our Lady’s Litany 
were written in the vernacular. ‘‘What,’’ I asked, “do you make 
of Turris Eburnear” ‘We have,’’ my informant replied, ‘‘to 
put: Tower made of the Teeth of Elephants.’’ ‘‘Is not that 
awkward?” I asked. “‘I do not think these people use towers; 
and it is long since elephants were familiar to them, or ivory 
so symbolical as (perhaps) it is to us.’ He agreed; and added 
that this was nothing compared to finding a satisfactory render- 
ing of the word “‘virgin’’, and even of ‘‘God’’, so that the notion, 
obvious to ourselves, should be transmitted to the native. (In- 
deed in Rhodesia I found Yave being used for ‘‘God’’, and 
“virigo’’ for “‘virgin’’, the Hebrew Name being frankly intro- 
duced; and a new word no less frankly coined. ) 


‘ 


I would like now to pass to something perhaps more subtle. 
A priest was driving me in a most indomitable Chevrolet over 
some hills where from time to time you discerned marks which 
he called a road. However, we came to a place where the natives 
had broken the ground up straight across the ‘“‘road’’ and had 
planted mealies. He was very annoyed. ‘‘Couldn’t they see it 
was a road? Why couldn’t they make their garden alongside 
of it? It makes motoring almost impossible!’ As I bounced 
about, I gasped my assent; but then began to wonder “‘as what” 
did the natives see that road? It was their “‘reserve’’; the land 
was theirs; they tilled it to suit themselves. They possessed no 
cars, and did not contemplate ever using such things. They did 
not think in terms of motoring, nor yet, of roads. They made, 
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and had, their ‘‘Kaffir tracks’, which were better as tracks, than 
our roads were as roads, and also, sufficient for themselves. Per- 
sonally, I think they ‘‘saw’’ the road as an unsightly scar over 
their hillside, made by the cussedness of the invader. . “But 
why couldn’t they put their garden in a straight line with the 
other gardens?’ Well, they have no notion of what a straight 
line ts. But anyway, they have no sense of beauty—they laugh, 
if they see us staring at a sunset! So your theory that they find 
the road “‘unsightly’”’ will not stand. But they certainly have 
the idea of and a liking for decoration, though their taste as 
regards the decorative is not ours—they may twist their hair 
into tight strings and stiffen it with red ochre; they make inci- 
sions in their faces and rub clay (I fancy) in till it makes a 
permanent dark blister, much prized; and they can make straight 
lines, because the patterns on native walls (and the native deco- 
ration of altars, etc., in churches) is rectilinear. But I presume 
that when making a garden for mealies, they are not conscious 
of what is decorative or symmetrical and see no point in intro- 
ducing such categories. They have a very severe logic. I know 
a lady who decided to make a flower-garden. The native is 
practical in his gardening, and ‘“‘sees’’ flowers as the beginnings 
of fruit. So her garden-boy thought her most eccentric when 
she removed pumpkins and so forth, to replace them with what 
appeared to him mere weeds. Then she resolved to make a little 
lawn. She removed even the flowers, and put grass instead. 
Hitherto “‘agriculture’’ had always started, for that boy, by 
getting rid of the enormous grasses of the barren veld. And then, 
would you believe it, no sooner had her grass begun to grow a 
little, than she proceeded to cut it off short. . . The boy, I im- 
agine, concluded that she had swallowed a devil, if not half 
a dozen... (I must, however, interpolate a tiny incident about 
those ‘lines’. A friend of mine told a native to sow some seeds, 
and pegged down a string along which he was to sow them, and 
then left him to do it. On his return, he found that the boy had 
sown the seeds in a beautiful straight line but almost at right 
angles to the string. “‘I told you’, said he, ‘‘to have the seeds 
alongside of the string’. The native stared gravely at his work; 
and then unpegged one end of the string, and slewed the string 
‘round till it lay accurately alongside of his line of seeds. Tri- 
umph! He had arrived at the desired result. . .) 


Take now a more encouraging example. It is known that 
the ‘‘heart’’ plays an important part in the psychology of several 
African tribes. The heart was often eaten that you might acquire 
the characteristics of your enemy so far as you envied them. 
“My heart is black today—I have a white heart’’ means, ‘‘I am 
sad; I am happy’’. Only a very little translation is here needed. 
But it would be meaningless were a missionary to use those 
words forthwith as representing sinfulness or purity. The devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart can, then, be accepted by the native, 
and indeed with extreme conviction; but it needs some transla- 
tion. Yet the native will very spontaneously pray: ‘““Take away 
my stony heart and give me one of flesh’’. And here is a final 
example that seems to me very beautiful and significant. A young 
Mashona-boy was asked the other day whether indeed he wanted 
to become (as a friend of his had said) a ‘‘helper’’, (i.e., a mem- 
ber of the pre-postulantship, so to call it, of a native religious 
congregation). He answered: ‘‘My heart has not quite said “Yes;’ 
but it wants to’’. I can imagine no better proof than this in- 
stance, of extraordinarily accurate self-knowledge, of the exist- 
ence of mind, highly active, very subtle, in a lad of whom many 
an one, alas, would have said: ‘‘He’s got no soul! Why worry?” 


I think these are plenty of examples of the kind of task which 
is incumbent on a missionary here, a task of ‘‘translation’’ which 
he absolutely must tackle if he is to succeed. It will be asked, 
nervously, but to what extent, in what manner dare we “trans- 
late’ our religious phrases and expressions? The preliminary 
answer is: “If you do not, if you express your ideas in the shape 
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in which you entertain them, they will reach the consciousness 
of the man you are speaking with, in a different shape.’’ It will 
not even be the case of the natives (Makarangas) to whom a 
friend of mine was recently showing a rock on which a different 
race (Bushman) had painted a buffalo’s head. ‘‘What do you 
see?’ “A rock’. ‘What else?’’ ‘Nothing’. He then carefully 
traced the outline of the painting. ‘‘A buffalo’s head!’ they 
gleefully exclaimed. They did not paint pictures on rocks, so 
they were not looking for any such thing, and saw none. But 
they entertained in their minds an image of that head in the 
same shape, or terms, as those in which the Bushman had enter- 
tained it; so, they at once recognized the thing once it was shown 
to them. But we may have to put to a native an idea which he 
does not entertain at all, and we may risk doing it in words that 
convey the idea to ourselves well enough, but by no means do 
so to him. I almost apologize for insisting so long upon what 
is obvious, really, to all of us, and appears to be a sort of first 
principle proper to the ‘“‘Modern Schoolman’’ society. 


The matter becomes far more delicate, yet even more cogent, 
when we come to ideas. It is very difficult for a scholastic philos- 
opher to guess how different is the cast of mind of the thorough- 
paced non-scholastic philosopher. On the whole you have to 
start with the conviction that the non-scholastic never dreams 
that you can know anything for certain about God or Soul, as 
you can, say, about engineering or even electricity, nor yet about 
Obligation. As for the idea of the Supernatural, which, for us, 
has a whole constellation of doctrines around it, inexplicable 
without it, it has wholly lapsed from ‘‘evolutionary’’ modern 
minds, and means (if anything) just the unusual, or excessive, 
if not the abnormal and the spooky ... As only today a friend 
of mine, encouraging me to risk saying something in Makaranga 
to some natives, instinctively put it—‘‘It will not be the words 
that matter; it is the formation of the thought’. And honestly, 
I think I might guess what a native is thinking, long before I 
could put it into any words, even English. These men have an 
exclamation—‘“‘ahh! ahh!’’—which I find that you can use in a 
way that not only satisfies them that you understand what they 
are “‘getting at’, but which provokes pleased smiles and a per- 
fect torrent of renewed volubility. 


Allowing then that we have to translate not only our words 
but also our thoughts when speaking with men whose minds 
contain nothing with which to correlate the ideas we offer them, 
it would seem wisest not to begin from the point most familiar 
or pleasant to ourselves, but from whatever we judge to be 
most like what they are already in possession of. Thus I gather 
that the most experienced of our Fathers in China begin from 
the ethical standpoint, for China has immemorially been in pos- 
session of an ethic by no means to be despised. I think I have 
been told that social philosophy, authority included, provides 
a good starting point with the Japanese. I know that some of 
our Fathers hold that the metaphysical, if not indeed the mys- 
tical end, is the right one to begin from when dealing with the 
genuine (i.e. non-materialized) Indian (Hindu or Brahmin), 
and that laborious, obscure, but most original and hopeful work 
is being done by one or two Jesuit students in the “‘‘translation”’ 
necessary to make this possible. Perhaps the modern French 
Catholic has the easiest task of any, when disputing with the 
French atheist, for, on the whole, “‘thought-formation’’ is iden- 
tical throughout France. I dare say that in England, Henry VIII, 
for example, should have had an easy task in disputing with 
Luther, for, Luther was still perfectly medieval (though a senti- 
mentalist by temperament) in his ideas; but today, it is for me 
a matter of real anguish to see how non-Catholic ideas—or 
rather, an almost idea-less yet massively significant state of mind 
—is in danger of seeping up into the Catholic framework sup- 
plied by Catholic elementary schools to the mass of our children 
who attend them. At seventeen, they are already more able to 
understand a Bolshevik, than ordinary Catholic teaching. At 
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the ‘“‘Settlement’”” in the London Docks to which I try to go 
regularly, I find I have constantly to ‘‘translate’’ the Catholic 
formulas and outlook to the young dockers and bargees with 
whom I must talk there. 

I am sure that I shall not be misunderstood. I think I am 
urging only what that great and holy man, Cardinal Merry del 
Val, urged upon myself, when once in Rome he was describing 
to me what he did in his club in one of the Roman ‘‘slums’’. 
He said: ‘“You must always, always, begin at the beginning, 
explaining God, explaining Soul, and remembering that they 
will talk a language that is not yours’. And Father Dubois, 
S. J., so closely connected with the African missions, also in 
Rome, is forever harping on the old difference between adapta- 
tion and assimilation. I think he means, that missioners (and 
which of us is not that?) should not seek to make native con- 
verts merely “‘like ourselves’, i.e. Europeanise (or Americanise) 
them; but, that we should see what they possess, fully under- 
stand it, disintegrate the true and the false in it, and so far as 
possible lead it toward ourselves, and adapt, again so far as 
possible, our doctrine to what they think and understand. ‘‘Our 
doctrine’’—that is, the expression of our doctrine; the substance 
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is, of course, immutable; we neither need, nor desire, to con- 
descend to the base degradations of any modernism. The effort 
is not so much a theological one, as a psychological one; and 
it implies asking one’s self in what shape does—can—what I 
say reach the mind of my listener? I want him to understand 
me; I want him to believe me. Do my words create a barrier, 
or a bridge? 

I confess that this article has not treated of some “‘point of 
philosophy”, precisely, but it may have expressed an intense 
sympathy with the aim of the new Society, and it has certainly 
hoped to provide some considerations which may intensify the 
fervor of its members. I am conscious that they have under- 
taken the hardest task of any—it is so easy to state the old 
things in the old way; it is anyone’s easy job to state new things 
in a new way; it is the deplorable enterprise of some, to state 
new things under the mask of old formulas. Very, very few 
have the skill, and the grace, to state the old things without 
deviating one hair’s breadth from orthodoxy, in a way which 
may make them intelligible to the constantly ‘‘new’’ minds of 
those whom after all, being our contemporaries, it is our voca- 
tion to convince. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE THINGS THAT ARE NOT CAESAR’S 
By Jacques Maritain 
Chatles Scribner's Sons, New York, $2.50 


Catholic Philosophy holding, as it does, that man is a com- 
posite, a being of body and soul, of matter and spirit, must like- 
wise hold that of these two there is a hierarchy. Of this duality 
which part must rule, which obey? 

M. Maritain in his book, The Things That Are Not 
Caesar's, leaves no doubt in our minds as to the supremacy of 
the spiritual over the temporal, of the City of God, whose mem- 
bers we are by right of our spiritual souls and our final destiny, 
over the City of Men, of the Church—the Visible City of God, 
over the State. Liberty, self-sufficiency, independence, character- 
istics which men have ever striven to arrogate to themselves, are 
not, as M. Maritain states so clearly, to be found in a blind ad- 
herence to matter which is but ordered to the good of man here 
below, but in a clear vision of the spiritual ordered to the whole, 
transcendent good of man. 

A selection of the Catholic Book Club and welcomed by 
numbers of readers, this book holds something of more than 
passing interest for those who care to think and who reflect, not 
without apprehension, on the present state of affairs in the world. 
M. Maritain here definitively outlines the limits of the exercise 
of the so-called indirect power over temporals which is proper 
to the Church and to its Head, and his solution of the present 
day political and social crisis is, we believe, not without attrac- 
tion and practical value while, at the same time, it accords per- 
fectly with the principles of right reason and Faith. 

To M. Maritain himself we have not thought it necessary to 
devote much space in our review. A man’s merit lies, not in 
what we say of him, but in his works, the excellent achievements 
of his gifts and labor. The Things That Are Not Caesar's 
cannot but bring to the thoughtful reader a due appreciation of 
the author. Filial devotion to the Church and to the Holy 
Father together with a complete mastery of the subject at hand, 
qualities so evident in this work, do but increase our admiration 
of the author and our hope that other works of like character 
may continue to advance the cause-of Religion and of Truth. 

JOHN J. CONRON. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
By Jacques Maritain 
New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1930. $3.00. 


This is one of the six of Jacques Maritain’s books that have 
found their way into English within the last two years. The 
other five are Prayer and Intelligence, Art and Scholasticism, 
Three Reformers, The Things That Are Not Caesar's and 
The Angelical Doctor. There is plenty of philosophy in all 
these books (for Maritain is above all things a philosopher). 
But they are not written in strict scientific form, rather in a 
literary manner suited to the taste of the educated general reader. 

In this book we have the author strictly as a philosopher. It 
was originally planned as the introductory volume of a series of 
text-books on Thomistic philosophy for college students. It is 
with considerable regret that we learn that circumstances have 
since caused M. Maritain to abandon this project. 

The book opens with a brief but extremely instructive and 
interesting sketch of the development of philosophy from its 
earliest beginnings until it culminates in the great and masterly 
synthesis of Aristotle. When Maritain finished at the Sorbonne 
in 1904 his soul was hungering for the ultimate truth which 
he could not get from his teachers of modern science and 
philosophy. Towards this truth he made one great stride in 
1906 when he became a wholehearted and fervent convert to 
Catholicism. Later he studied St. Thomas and found in him 
the synthesis of the Aristotelian philosophy with Catholic 
theology. His soul hunger was satisfied and he consecrated 
himself to the life work of making known this great Philosophia 
perennts to modern students and as far as possible to the philo- 
sophical world at large. 

After the sketch of the rise of philosophy in the first hundred 
pages of the book his students are prepared for the definition of 
Philosophy. In four brief sections the writer gives his defini- 
tion and the clear distinction between philosophy on the one 
hand and the particular sciences, theology, and common sense 
on the other. So far the genesis and nature of philosophy. 

In the second part of the book we have an outline statement 
of the main departments of philosophy. First we have the 
three-membered division: Logic, speculative and_ practical 
philosophy. Logic is formal and material. Speculative philos- 
ophy embraces: (1) the philosophy of mathematics—quantity; 
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(2) the philosophy of nature, viz. Cosmology and Psychology; 
(3) Metaphysics, subdivided into Epistemology or Criticism, 
Ontology and Theodicy. Practical includes the philosophy of 
Art and Ethics. It will be noticed that the philosophy of 
Mathematics and the philosophy of Art are additions to the 
divisions given in the traditional text books. But these addi- 
tions Maritain regards as important to complete the Aristotelian 
and Thomistic doctrine and required to meet the demands of 
the modern student. 

Under each of the above divisions and subdivisions, we have 
clear statements of the leading problems and the most serious 
errors and false theories that have arisen in different times and 
places. Frequently the author under the diverse headings pre- 
sents neatly tabulated views of the contrasts between the 
Thomistic doctrines and the false theories explained. And fur- 
thermore after the brief discussions and contrasts of the true 
and false, ‘‘conclusions’ are given, seventeen of them through- 
out the book. These conclusions are clearly and carefully 
worded theses containing great fundamental Thomistic doc- 
trines. They are abridged statements of the results of previous 
explanations and discussions. In some of his books Maritain 
grows vehement, writes with intense conviction and deals crush- 
ing blows. Here all is calm and cool and clear. And yet the 
personality of the writer pervades every sentence, his clearness 
of vision, his supreme confidence in the truth of his doctrines, 
his apostolic zeal to bring the light of the grand old system in 
all its power and glory to the modern philosophical world. In 
France Maritain has broken down all obstacles. His books are 
now being rapidly translated into English, German, Italian, 
Spanish and other languages. IMG We Se 


SAINT AUGUSTINE, HIS PHILOSOPHY 
iBupAngel Gav egaaS. dh. io OnS, A, 


Translated by Denis J. Kavanaugh, D. D., O. S. A. 
Philadelphia, Peter Reilly, $2.50 


The fifteenth centenary commemoration of the death of St. 
Augustine has given an impulse to the already growing interest 
in the philosophy of the great Doctor. The studies of Abbe 
Martin and M. Etienne Gilson and of many others have spread 
the knowledge and esteem of that widely known but not thor- 
oughly understood genius. Hence a book which is to be the 
first of a complete series on the philosophy of Augustine would 
have been welcome at any time, but is doubly so now. 

It is not difficult to understand how anyone who has read 
Augustine at all should be very enthusiastic about him, but in a 
volume which professes to be a calm, unbiased interpretation of 
a philosophy, that enthusiasm should be tempered, we believe, 
more than it has been by the author of this book. True we 
very seldom disagree entirely with Fr. Vega in his eulogy, but 
we consider it somewhat unnecessary, and therefore out of place. 
The world, we think, will be more convinced of Augustine’s 
greatness as a philosopher by a quiet presentation of his thought 
than by many lengthy quotations from scholars, however lauda- 
tory these may be. 

In the chapter on the ‘Systematic Value of Philosophy’ we 
have a very much worth while piece of work. It has its defects, 
for the defense is unnecessarily spirited, even acrimonious, 
but it gives us a brief bird’s-eye view of Augustine’s whole 
philosophical outlook; and that is worth having. The review 
of the precursors of Augustine is interesting, but the effort to 
substantiate his modernity grants to modern philosophy a unity 
and a value which it does not possess. We do not believe that 
“all modern philosophers without exception and without objec- 
tion proudly proclaim their spiritual kinship with the Doctor 
of Hippo’. It were better for them, if they could and did, but 
as a matter of fact they cannot. 

Nor can we agree with the author in his opinion that scholas- 
ticism declined as a necessary consequence of excessive intellec- 
tualism and a lack of sentiment. Scholasticism decayed, not 
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because it was unlike Augustine’s philosophy, but because, for 
a time scholastics lost the comprehensive power and depth so 
characteristic of Acquinas. 

Briefly then we consider this book a success in so far as it 
presents, as it does to a certain but insufficient extent, the phi- 
losophy of Augustine; and to be defective in so far as it merely 
praises Augustinianism, or attacks other systems. 

JOSEPH E. BOLAND. 


HELLENISTIC PHILOSOPHIES 


By Paul Elmer More 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., $4.00. 


In his Hellenistic Philosophies, which is the author's second 
volume of ‘“The Greek Tradition’ and the sequel to The Reli- 
gion of Plato, Mr. More has given us a remarkable, and in a 
sense typical, book. He treats of Aristippus, ‘‘who founded the 
philosophy of pleasure’; of Epicurus, whom experience drove 
“to acquiescence in pleasure conceived as the removal of pain’; 
of the Cynics and Stoics, with emphasis on Antisthenes, 
Cleanthes and Zeno; of Epictetus, ‘‘the lame old schoolmaster 
of Nicopolis’, for whom “‘all philosophy was virtually ethics’; 
of Diogenes of Sinope, ‘‘who, from a licensed beggar and buf- 
foon, was transformed by the alchemy of tradition into the 
legendary saint of philosophy’’. The closing essay deals with 
Scepticism. There are bright pages in this book, brightened 
by the sunshine of Greek wit; others there are, and not a few, 
that reflect the gray mists, or darkling clouds, of Hellenistic 
speculation. But everywhere Mr. More's gift of exposition is 
at hand to tide the reader over difficulties. If some pages are less 
attractive than others, this is partly due to Mr. More; for he 
delves deep into the stony ground and ‘‘drags the reader’’ even 
“through a thorny brake’. He is in earnest with his task; he 
takes the reader through the intricacies, vagaries, and inconsist- 
encies of Hellenistic philosophy; he strives to be just to the 
ancient mind, to touch bottom in sounding ancient theories, and 
to appraise their several contributions to the sum of enduring 
thought. Plato is, of course, his great beacon light. 

Mr. More’s estimate of Epictetus is sane, doubly so in view 
of an occasional tendency, apparent in classical circles, to exalt 
that remarkable figure of Hellenism at the expense of Christian 
teaching. It has been said by an eminent Hellenist that this pagan 
had a deeper grasp of certain Christian tenets than even Christ's 
own followers! Mr. More is free from such extravagancies. He 
does say that Epictetus ‘“‘was almost a Christian’, but only with 
the modification, ‘‘in his realization of the divine nearness’, 
and even this advance ‘‘in the direction of Christianity’’ was due 
to a philosophical ‘‘inconsistency’’. Epictetus did excellent work 
by ‘‘nerving his pupils against a world bristling with hostile 
forces’; he preached the common Fatherhood of God, the exist- 
ence of a divine Providence, and man’s ability to cope success- 
fully with the world around him in such a way as to remain 
inwardly free and untroubled, Yet the same Epictetus preached 
“the open door’ of suicide as a last refuge in the hour of despair. 
Mr. More gives the following interpretation of the famous Stoic 
creed of ‘‘dogmata’’: 

“We should say that both good and evil are really here in 

the sum of things, but that for us the world may become 

a place of good or evil in accordance with our judgments. 

For when we judge truly, and our opinion of right and 

wrong coincides with the eternal laws, then the world does 

indeed become good to us in so far as the evil in it cannot 
invade the citadel of our being; and we understand what 

Socrates meant when he declared that no harm can befall 

a good man either in this life or the next. The true office 

of philosophy is to overcome evil, not to deny it’’. 


Remarkable as Mr. More’s book is as an exposition and criti- 
cism of Hellenistic philosophy, to the mind schooled in Christian 
philosophy it is not a source of unmixed joy, nor to the un- 
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formed mind a perfect store of spiritual strength. It ts marred 
by the author's frank, and almost veher 
irrepressible aversions, He re 
Christian attitude towards the pro 
mysticism, As I am not here enga 
content, by means of quotations to indicate Mr. More's stand- 
point, 

Aristotle's argument for the existence of God as Unmoved 
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Mover starts “from our daily the maternal world 


but “glides surreptitiously sical cenursiiaaaae 
Aristotle “passes from philesophy ohysics” (a use of the 
words which Mr. More himself finds “rather arbitrary”). His 
conception of God “must be mally as an unwarranted 
assumption of the uncheckec on. logically self. destructive, 

intellectually confusing, ethically mischievous”. “The theology 
of the Church Councils, since . has been vitated to 
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ffect of the Aris metaphysic on medieval 
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volume of the series, by the way, Mr. More argues against the 
Divinity of the Holy Ghost). The (non-Plotinian) conception 
of free oo ‘introduces into Christianity a pe ofound and-gra- 
tuitous inconsistency”, Mr. More refers to “the Siren voice af 


the metapy sical reason”, “the lust of Knowledge, the craving 


, bh “we ‘x 
“for finali o> deals with “words and 


logical f t content te chides 
the ratior ica of Plotix MUS axes and Epictetus for “grasping 
at the forbidden Tree of ee whee dge! and for “dissolving phi- 
losophy and religion into the timbo of metaphysics”. [ am afraid, 


a touch of Agnosticism and undue depreciation of unassisted 
reason mars what would otherwise be a g 
in the following final paragraph of the essay an Scepticism: 


ne guidance of unassisted reason, bat 
must Wait on 2 revelation which comes with its own author- 


x 
ity of sasaxalens conviction. Such a revelation the Chris- 
tian theologian found in the life and words of the historic 
Jesus, and this belief will be the theme of our next two 
volumes in the Greek Tradition”. 


The problem of evil in the world has at all times perplexed 
men’s minds. Mr, More S Een Creat seriousnesy against 
Plotinus’s solution “which professes to take the sting out of 
evil by treating it as the pr ium for virtue”. Again 
let the reader remember that I am not defending Plotinus, but 
merely quote such passages as I think reveal Mr. More's own 
mind, “Not only would this All be incomplete without evil 
(se. in Plotinus’s system), but vice itself has many useful sides: 
it brings about much that is beautiful, in the artist’s work for 
example, and it stirs men to thoughtful living and to the exer 

cise of temperance, not allowing them to drowse in security. 
Ps this vein, Plotin as will not shrink from the harshest Cal- 
vinistic logic: all things, he declares, are the work of the mailing 
Logos, even so-called evils”. At this point Mr. More’s usual 
calmness of judgment is thrown aside, and he flashes at us the 
confession: “I confess I never meet with this specious fallacy, 
whether in Neo-platonist or Stoic or in the corrupt application 
of the Christian ead majorenr Dei gloriam, without a feeling of 
revolt and indignation’. 
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The third of Mr. More's aversions—all of which, curiously 
enough, leap at us as in a mass attack, from his esay on 
Plotinus—, is Christian mysticism. “One cannot read the lives 


of the great (the italics are the reviewer's) and the littl mystics - 


without being impressed by the constantly recurring association 
of the ecstatic experience with ill health, mental derangement, 
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sodden stupidity, morbid excitability, moral degeneracy, down- 
right criminality, erotic mania’. From a writer (Anna Robeson 
Burr), known for ‘‘her fanatical hatred of everything approach- 
ing the supernatural’’ and for ‘‘her no less fanatical devotion to 
what she calls science’, Mr. More quotes ‘‘with some hesitation” 
the dictum that the results of the mystical experience point too 
often to ‘‘a dissociation of ethical standards from religious stand- 
ards as the fundamental characteristic of mysticism’. Again, ‘I 
know the power and moral stimulation that have gone out to 
mankind from the lives of some of the greater mystics; and, 
indeed, my distrust of this whole side of religion has come to 
me only after long and intimate intercourse with mystical litera- 
ture and somewhat against my instinctive sympathies’. ‘The 
Christian Church has shown a wholesome reluctance to sanction 
extravagances that, in weaker men, too easily run into spiritual 
debauchery; ‘for every mystic she has canonized, she has silenced 
ten’.’’ Perhaps Mr. More’s source of information (Anna Robe- 
son Burr?) might have transposed the two clauses thus: ‘‘While 
it is true that the Church has silenced many pseudo-mystics, she 
never wearies of recognizing true mysticism’’. 


Mr. More is a prominent humanist and humanism, as the 
reader knows, is a movement away from the present day chaos 
in nearly all fields of intellectual and artistic endeavor, back to 
the solid moorings of the past. Humanism as understood in 
modern France and Germany is more promising, more produc- 
tive of results; it is more straightforward and single-minded in 
that it steers more directly towards its true goal. The ideal 
humanity is not the humanity as Plato conceived it, or Aristotle, 
or any of the ancient sages, but the humanity as revealed in 
Christ Jesus, Son of God and Son of Man, and preached by his- 
toric Christianity. It is only in the supernatural man that ideal 
manhood is realized, and it is the Christian humanist’s privilege 
to hasten this glorious realization in all fields of thought and 
endeavor. ES: 
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CHRISTMAS WEEK CONVENTION 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association will hold 
its seventh annual meeting at St. Louis University on December 
29 and 30. His Grace, John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. 
Louis, will be patron of the convention. 


The first session, on the morning of December 29, will be 
devoted to “MEDIEVAL POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY”, con- 
sidering ‘‘Natural Foundations of the Political Philosophy of 
St. Thomas’, “‘The Political Philosophy of St. Augustine’, 
and ““The Political Philosophy of the Carolingian Renaissance’’. 
A round table discussion of the following “PRACTICAL 
PROBLEMS IN PHILOSOPHY” will form the afternoon ses- 
sion of the same day: ‘‘Leaders in Scholastic Cosmology and 
the New Physics’, ‘Leaders in Metaphysics’, ‘‘Leaders in 
Philosophy of Religion’, and ‘‘Leaders in Content of Courses 
in Logic and Introduction to Philosophy.’ In the evening a 
testimonial dinner will be given in honor of the president, 
Dr. Edward A. Pace. 


Aspects of “MODERN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY” will 
provide matter for the second morning’s discussion, when 
“Trends in Modern Political Theory’, ‘‘The Political Philos- 
ophy of Vitoria’, ‘“The Political Philosophy of Montesquieu’, 
and ““The Philosophy of Suarez’’ will be treated. ‘‘Brownson, 
the Philosophical Expounder of the American Constitution’, 
and “Political Philosophy of the American Constitution’, under 
the head of “AMERICAN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY”, will 
form the afternoon programme and bring the convention to a 
close. 
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BEARD 


MUNRO 


American Government and 
Politics—Sixth Edition 


The distinctive stamp of Charles A. 
Beard’s workmanship is apparent in 
the increased simplicity and vigor of 
style of this new edition, and in the 
greater emphasis placed on the form 
of government. This is the sort of 
text that carries the reader along, 
challenges his powers, and awakens a 
growing interest in the institutions 
and significance of politics. 


831 pages, $3.75 
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Questions and Problems— 
Revised 


To accompany the Beard text 


The author has just revised this study 
guide in order to adapt it for use 
with the latest edition of Beard’s 
American Government and Politics, 
on which it is based. 


HOLCOMBE 


State Government in the United 
States—Third Edition 


Two entirely new chapters and many 
minor additions and changes differ- 
entiate this third edition from its 
The author presents a 
fresh interpretation of- the constitu- 


predecessors. 


tional history of the states, a new 
treatment of the relations between 
state and local governments in county 
and city, and further consideration 
of the principles of state government 
with special reference to administra- 
tion. For the rest, factual details 
have been modernized throughout, 
and new bibliographies supplied at 
the close of each chapter. 


To be published in October 


The Government of the United 
States—Third Edition 


Two new chapters stand out as strik- 
ing features of this new edition: the 
initial chapter on the aims and meth- 
ods of studying the subject, and the 
brilliant concluding chapter on the 
rise of government in the light of 
American experience. In addition, 
the entire text has been rewritten for 
clarity and accuracy of statement. 


795 pages, $3.75 
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MUNRO 


The Governments of Europe— 
Revised Edition 


Professor Munro’s new account of 
foreign governments and politics mir- 
rors the important changes which 
have transformed Europe in the past 
five years. Germany, Russia, Italy, 
Switzerland, the secession states, and 
the League of Nations all receive 
appropriate attention. 
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“Political Theory and Law in 
Medieval Spain” 


By MARIE R. MADDEN, Ph. D., 
Professor of Spanish History and 
Political Theory, Fordham University 
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